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RETROSPECTIVE. 


The summer and autumn of 1881 will be 





remembered as remarkable in many respects. 
lhe sudden changes from very warm to very 
cold, exceeded in degree, anything experi- 
enced by the oldest inhabitant ; and the yel- 
low day will be looked back to as possessing 
the most remarkable phenomenon on record. 

It is very gratifying to know that notwith- 
standing the sudden and wonderful changes 
of the weather, the crops of New England 
were fair ; if we except apples and potatoes 
It being the off year for apples only a small 
crop could be expected ; but the potato crop 
was evidently afficted by the unusual state 
of the weather; it is however, evident, that 
the weather was not the only cause fora 
small crop. Many who formerly planted 
enough for family use and a few bushels to 
sell, had picked bugs until their patience 
was exhausted, and not being willing to use 
Paris green they decided to buy their pota- 
toes, rather then fight bugs, and be so far 
defeated as to get only half acrop. Thusa 
much less amount of land was planted to 
potatoes than formerly; this in connection 
with a small crop created a scarcity that car- 
ried prices to a point, where the European 


his larger yield could transport his po- 
with hi ger) ~can, 4nd compete witn the 


New England tarmer, even though, in con- 
sequence of a poorer quality he had to sell 
from ten to twenty cents a bushel less than 
the American farmer. This appaiantly isa 
new feature in the competition between the 
New and Old World, and it shows how little 


: Bie wat ~ 00 
buying and selling markets of agrn tural 
products. While this‘may be the frst time 
that any considerable quantities of potatoes 
have been imyorted from Europe, it is not 
the first time we hare looked across the At- 
lantic for food. The short crops of 1836 and 
1537 carried prices so high that Europe fur- 
nished us flour, rye, oats, and even some 
hay. By our cheap and rapid means of trans- 
portation, from and to all portions of the 
civiliged world, there is not that chance for 
Variation in prices as there was in ancient 
times, when food could only be transported 
short distances upon the backs of animals. 
Now if any particular portion of the country 
occupied by civilized people is short of food 
of any kind it is conveyed from distant 
points so rapidly, andin such quantities as 
to often overstock the market, and in a few 
months bring prices as low as where the pro- 
duce is shipped from. 

Leaving vegetation and the weather and 
louking back through the winter upon the 
incoor work of the farmer, there are many 
pleasant things to review. Probably never 
before since we have any record, has the 
farmer so fully realized the importance of 
comparing notes with his fellow farmer, and 
never before has he taken so active a part in 
lectures and discussions; in fact the farmer 
has taken his education into his own hands; 
he no longer depends upon the minister, the 
lawyer, the doctor or the statesman, to direct 
him in his agricultural discussion; he has be- 
come educated to a point where itds unsafe 
for an unpractical man to mount the plat 
form or take up the pen to advance his par- 
ticular theories, though he may be the most 
profound scholar, for we are advoencing in 
every direction so rapidly that few audiences 
of practical farmers are satisfied to listen to 
even facts that have become old; but they 
demand fresh thoughts and fresh facts, which 
have originated in the minds of the speak- 
ers, and been thoroughly demonstra'ed by 
the practice of his own hands. The time has 
gone by when a speaker can satisfy the farm- 
ers by delivering an address which is a re- 
bash of old books. What the farmers of 
to-day wont is plain, practical talk, not 
upon the dignity of farm labor but upon how 
he can grow the largest crops at the most 
profi. While he may enjoy listening to 
& good orator, yet he cares more for what is 
uttered than Aow it is uttered. 

The moment the farmer begins to respect 
himself and his calling he will begia to be 
respected by others. Looking back a few 
years no one can fail to see that the farmer 
has made great progress not only in all that 
relates to the operations on his farm but also 
all that relates to his position in society. 
His increased intelligence has gained to him 
the respect and the society of profound 
scholars; his rapid progress in securing that 
knowledge which secures to him better pro- 
ducts, large crops at lower cost, has secured 
to him the confidence of all professions, and 
lifted him up to a social position that com- 
pares favorably with that occupied by those 
who follow tLe most honorable occupations. 

Not many years ago it was almost the uni- 
versal opinion that to be a successful farmer 
required principally physical strength, while 
most of other occupations required great 
mental training; but to-day the opinion is 
very general, that no occupation requires 
more mental training than the tilling of the 
soil. It is conceded by every intelligent, 
practical man that to cultivate the soil to 

the best advantage one must be well in- 
formed in botany, geology and chemistry, 
not only as learned trom books, but also as 
learned from nature. This having become a 
settled fact, the farmer's progress in future 
will be more rap'd than in the past, when he 
did not know the importance of intellectual 
effort. ° 
Comparing the past with the present the 
farmer has every reason to be encouraged 
The improved implements which he now has 
enables him to do his work better and with 
far less labor than he could with the imple- 


ments used by his father. The improved 
varieties of fruits, grains and vegetables en- 
ables him to obtain larger and more desir- 
able products. The concentrated and special 
fertilizers enables him to enrich his farm to 
almost any extent; and his improved oppor- 
tunities for learning places him in a position 
to make a better use of his time, and to 
eojoy life in a higher degree than ever be- 
fore. ; 


JANUARY ON THE FARM. 


The New Year.—As the old year passes 
away, the hopeful enter upon the new with a 
cheerful heart, and an unwavering belief 
that every effort in the right direction will 
be crowned with success. The first of Jan- 
uary is an era in the division of time which 
encourages the thoughtful to make new and 
improved plans for the future, and to re- 
sulve to apen! the coming year in a manner 
to deserve success. The farmer of New 
England has many reasons to look forward 
with hope and confidence; the many helps 
which are being rapidly introduced to settle 
disputed points, and to improve our meth- 
ods of growing crops, bid fair to place him 
in a position where his superior intelligence 
will enavie him to cultivate the soil 
success equal, if not superior to that of the 
people of any other portion of the world. 

The educational helps enjoyed by the far- 
mers’ sons are of a high order of excellence, 
from the primary school to the Agricultural 
College, are easy stepping stones to superior 
knowledge. With so many evidences of 
prosperity, there is every reason to believe 
that the year 1883 will be a happy and pros- 
perous yesr to the great majority of New 
England farmers. 


with a 


What Cropsto Grow.—There is no better 
time to decide what crops had best to be 
grown the coming season than the present 
month. If left until spring opens, the con- 
stant press Of business leavece the farmer but 
little time for deliberate thought, but now 
during the long winter evenings he can 
carefully consider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each crop, and when he decides 
what seems to be the most promising, and 
the fields best adapted to their growth, he 
can then avail himself of every aid within 
his reach to satisfy himself of the best meth- 


vas OF preparing the soil, and of cultivating | 


each particular crop he intends to grow. In 
layiog plans for the future, it is well to ever 
keep in mind that it is best to plant only 
what can be well manured and thoroughly 
cultivated. Clean culture is the culture that 
in the end pays the best. 


Fume aah 
keeps a constant watch over his cattle, es- 
pecially in the winter. At this season he 
not only sees that every animal is regularly 
fed with a variety of food in sufficient quan- 
tities to keep them in an improving condi- 
tion, but he also looks after their cleanli- 
ness and comfort, keeping them well pro- 
tected from cold currents of air, well bedded, 
and whatis quite as important, well carded 
at least once aday. While fifty years ago 
the tendency was to not give milch cows 
enough to eat, to-day the tendency among 
milk producers is to overfeed with milk- 
producing food. There is a point beyond 
which it is not safe to go; we too olten see 
valuable cows whose milk producing quali- 
ties have been injured, and hear of those 
that have been killed by forcing them with 


large quantities of Indian and cotton seed | 


The farmer who has a cow remarka- 
ble for her milk or butter producing quali- 
ties, should be careful not to overfeed that 
her record mey surpass others. 

Sheep and Lambs.—The farmer who 
raises early lambs for market should pro- 
vide the best of quarters for his sheep. 
While they should bave a warm building, 
well lighted and ventilated, he should also 
have a sheltered yard where the sheep can 
enjoy the open air in fair weather. When 
the lambs come they should be provided 
with a place of suitable size where they can 
enter at will, without being followed by the 
sheep; here the lambs should be fed with 
all the meal they will eat up clean, for early 
lambs for market must be made to grow as 
fast as possible. Raising early lambs, by 
those who understand it, is a very profitable 
business, if the dogs do not interiere. 

Gcthering in the Ice Crop.—December 
has been a favorable month for the forma- 
tion of ice, so much so that many have al- 
ready secured a supply. Those who have 
not should lose no time in doing so, for this 
is a crop when once grown, will not wait to 
be gathered, but the first warm blast returns 
it to its former liquid state. Ice at the 
present time is so important to the dairy 
farmer that he can hardly do without it. 

The Orchard.—The young orchard should 
be looked after whenever the snow drifts in 
banks deep enough to cover the lower 
limbs ; if not looked after and relieved the 
limbs thus covered are often badly broken. 
A few hours labor, immediately after a deep 
snow, will often save many valuable trees. 
If large limbs are to be cut off from the 
trees in an old apple orchard, the work 
should be done the first pleasant day, end 
the wound immediately covered with shellac 
varnish, or a coat of thick paint. 

Covering Low Lands with Sand.—When 
the meadow is frozen and the snow is not 
too deep, it is a good time to cover it with 
sand. If the meadow isto be brought into 
English grass, no time can be spent on it to 
better advantage than in covering it one or 
two inches with sand. This supplies a ma- 
terial that is quite as important to the 
growth of the better qualities of grasses as 
manure. Hay has commanded such prices 
during the past few years that the farmer 
finds it for his interest to improve his 
meadows by supplanting the wild grasses 
with red top, timotny, and clover. It is 
found that peat land can be covered with 
sand and seeded down to good varieties of 
grasses, so that with even a small annual 
dressing of manure they will produce very 
heavy crops of excellent hay; in fact, some 
very intelligent farmers have come to the 
conclusion that this is the most valuable 
grass land we have. 


meal. 


CaTTLE RANGE oF WYoMING.—The great 
cattle range of Wyoming, under the military 
protection of Fort McKinney, is about 800 
miles square. In this area are now grazin 
600,000 head of cattle, worth $27 per head, 
amounting to $13,400,000, to which can be 
added the value of horses and ranches of the 
cattle men farmers, and the stock of the 
grangers, making at least $15,000,000 of 





roperty under the protection of this post.— 
Sadianspelis Pries Ourrent. 
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SAND FOR MEADOW LAND. 


To a'tempt to grow large crops of Eng- 
lish grass on land composed entirely of 
vegetable substance in various stages of 
decay, is to attempt what will very surely 
prove to be a failure; for such soil is de- 
ficient in silica, which isa material necess.ry 
to give strength to the stalk. On such land 
a slight covering of sand often produces 
quite as good results as a slight covering of 
manure; but from this we must not infer 
that the sand takes the place of manure, for 
it only supplies a deficiency which the 
manure cannot do. If the grass grows after 
being covered with sand when no manure is 
applied, it is because the Jand is rich in al) 
other materials except silica, so when this 
deficient material is supplied, the plants no 
longer suffer for tne want of any material, 
therefore grow to full perfection. 

There is no hetter time to apply sand to 
grass land than in the winter months, if the 
snow is not too deep. With the farmer it 
is a season when it will not interfere so 
seriously with other work as at any other 
season, besides when the ground is frosen 
it does not injure the grass roots to cart 
over them as much as at other seasons; in 
fact some m2adows are so soft, both in the 
spring and autumn, that heavy loads cannot 
be carted over them without cutting them 
up and making the surface uneven. When 
sand is to be applied to meadow grass land, 
it is a good way to apply at the same time a 
dressing of manure, and when spring opens 
sow grass seed. If the land is hard enovgh 
to bear up a horse, a light harrow may be 
run over it to advantage. In this way the 
land may be reseeded to a great extent with 
a better variety of grass; unless this is done 
meadows are very likely to go back to the 
original wild grasses. 

It is not necessary to apply more than an 
inch of sand once in three or four years. 
Some farmers bed their cattle with dry sand, 
and thus mix with the manure silica enough 
to keep their low lands supplied without a 
special dressing of sand; but the farmer 
who beds his cattle with fine dry muck in- 
stead of sand, should cover all grass lands 
on a peat bottom, with a dressing of sand 
every few years; a neglect to do this will | 
result ina poorer quality of hay, though | 
the land be kept well manured. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE ICE CROP. 


Ice has come into use So silently that we 
fail to fully realize how important it has 
pecome (0 all LASS end tad beep ea 
crop to nearly every portien of New Eng- 
A refrigerator has become a necessi- 
ty to almost every household; and every 
dairy farmer finds it so important to have a 
generous supply of ice, that to him an ice- 
house becomes indispensible. 

Where sawdust is plenty and cheap an 
ice house can be built very cheap; the far- 
mer can do most of the work himself, after 
cold weather sets in, if he has prepared the 
foundation before cold weather sets in and 
the ground frozen. To build an ice 
house that will keep well, requires good 
drainege at the bottom ; this is important; 
it also requires good ventilation at the top, 
to prevent the air in the space over the ice 
from becoming heated, which it certainly 
will, unless there is a free circulation of air 
between the ice and the roof of the build- 
ing. Having secured good drainage at the 
bottom, and ventilation at the top, it only 
remains necessary to prevent a free circula- 
tion of air to the ice ; this is very easily done 
with double walls 12 or 15 inches apart, 
filled with dry sawdust. To keep out the 
air it requires a much less thickness of dry 
than wet, sawdust; but even wet sawdust 
will keep ice remarkably well. 

Ice is often kept in a building with but 
single walls. This is done by packing the 
ice 18 inches from the walls, and filling the 
space thus made with sawdust; the top 
should also be kept well covered with saw- 
dust. The larger the body of ice, the less 
will be the per cent of loss by melting, so 
the farmer who has but a small ice house, 
needs to have i built on the right princi- 
ples, and the ice better covered than if he 
had a house that would hold several thou- 
sands of tons; yet with care in packing the 
ice close tegether, and keeping it well cov- 
ered, eight or ten tons can be kept through 
the summer without wasting more that 30 


per cent., even if it be kept in one corner of 
the barn; but itis best to keep ice in a 
building by itself, aa the melting ice rots 
the foundation of the building. 





FARMERS’ I NSTITUTE. 


Every farmer who expects to keep up 
with the times must spend a day occasion- 
ally with his brother farmers, not only to 
hear the progress they have made on their 
own farms, but also to give his own ex- 
perience in the growing of crops and the 
feeding of animals. This comparing of 
notes not only encourages more intelligent 
thought, but it stimulates a desire for pro- 
gress, and a habit of close observation. 

If the farmer would devote the spare mo- 
ments of this month, while at home, to the 
study of “plant growth,” he will not only be 
able to talk to his brother farmer more 
understandingly, but he will be able, next 


season, to feed and cultivate his crops more 
economically. 


WINTER FOOD. 


[Orange County Farmer.] 

As staple food, nothing is better and 
nothing is so cheap as good Indian corn,and 
one meal a day may safely be of th's grain, 
either ground or whole. Grinding is of leas 
consequence for poultry than for the larger 
animals, as every bird carries a complete 
mill for this purpose, and puts in a new run 
of stones as often as it can get to the 
ground. A variety of grain is always ac- 
ceptable ; wheat screenings, buckwheat, oats 
and rye, the last rather sparingly. Cooked 
food is highly relished—potatoes or turnips 
boiled and mashed with Indian meal,scalded 
and fed warm, especially on frosty mornings. 
Fowls are very fond of vegetables, eaten 
raw, and if sugar beets or mangels or turnips 
are put within reach, they will help them- 
eelves. For an appetizer, nothing is better 
than cabbage or the tops of turnips. Hens 
never tire of cabbage, and a supply for 
winter should always be laid in. Animal 
food in some shape must be furnished, if 
you want plenty of eggs. Shore farmers 
can get fish offal irom the markets, clams 
from the banks, or minnows from the 
ditches. Skimmed milk is always in order, 
and meat — from fat trying este)lish- 
ments, sold in large cakes, and placed where 
the hens have free access to them, are ex- 
cellent food for laying poultry, 
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Gorrespondence. 


el 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


JAMES ISLAND (FLORIDA) LETTERS. 


NUMBER Iv. 


BY 0. H. KELLEY. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

At this date I presume you are beginning 
to appreciate the delightful cool air of a 
northern winter, and singing about the 
“beautiful snow,” enjoying cold feet and 
hands, frozen ears and noses, anticipating 
the ice crop, and similar luxuries. Well, 
perhaps you have my sympathies; [ tried it 
over forty years, and have during the past 
four years come to the conclusion it was a 
snare and a delusion. At this writing we 
have had one good hard frost which made 
ice about the thickness of tissue paper—the 
mercury stood as low as 28 above sero, 
which is excessively cold for this climate, 
but to-day I have my windows wide open, 
and am appreciating the beauties of a Flori- 
da winter. 

From my garden we are gathering early 
radishes, onions and lettuce. Peas are in 
bloom, and our early wild flowers are open- 
ing their buds. How does that compare 
with your surroundings? But I must not 
confine myselt exclusively to Floridain what 
I have to say in this letter. Tue advice of 
Horace Greeley to young men to“ go West” 
was all right when given, but I say to young 
men, come South. I have reference to 
those starting out in life and lovking for 
desirable locations. I presume many of the 
readers of the Ploughman have the sime 
idea about the South and the people that I 
used to entertain, and judging by some of 
the questions asked in letters I think some 
of my correspondents have forgotten that 
our civil war ended seventeen years ago, 
and a “new South” both in sentiment and 
progress, has taken the plaee of the South 
of antebellum days. In this connection I 
cannot do better than copy an editorial from 
The South, an excellent paper published in 
New York city: 


“Tus Sovutn’s Traiumpn —The extraor- 
dinary development of industries in the 


Southern States, especially within the past! 


two years, isa matter that excites wonder 


| at home as well as abrvad. Mutuality of 


interests renders the North as necessary to 

the South in the development of her re- 
sources as steel to flint in the production of 
sections ard laying the founc*,0f these two. 
ture industrial weal:h in the South, so vas 

and mighty, that human conception is inade- 
quate to forecast at the present dsy its mag- 
nitude and power. 

The spirit of activity which was awak- 
ened in the Southern people during the war 
—the vigor and reach of capacity which 
characterized them at that period stili lives, 
and is turned in all its vigorousness and 
persistency to the development of the mag- 
nificent and limitless variety of resources 
whch so abound throughout her favored 
land; and the question whether th- South 
possessed the energy and enterprise, the 
ability and ambition to achieve greatness 
through her wonderful natural advantages, is 
being answered. The alarm of enthusiasm is 
ringing throughout her vast domain—people 
are roused to enterprise and competition by 
the contegion of success, and will crowd where 
the situation is tempting, until the South 
will be peopled to the measure of its means 
of subsistence; and those means are almost 
infinite. 

While recognizing the great importance 
of population, the South will not lose sight 
of the fact that the value of immigrants de- 
pends more upon their character, skill and 
labor than upon their numbers, for it is an 
»xiom in political economy, that the more a 
man gains for himself the more he augments 
the wealth of his country. The necessaries 
of life are the real constituents of wealth, 
and population vill increase in proportion 
to the success of industries assuring these 
necessaries. The means fur obtaining all 
the requirements of life are abunuant on 
every side, end it only needs the application 
of labor to bring out not only competence, 
but wealth. 

A distinguished advantage cf some of the 
Southern States is that they are bordered by 
seas, or traversed by rivers, which give the 
greatest scope and facility to commerce. 

Land, earth and water abound in visible 
means of wealth, and hold wealth yet unde- 
ve.oped, unsuspected, undreamed of—for all 
the discoveries of industries, all the inven- 
tions, and all the different contrivances 
which serve to increase manufactures, and 
to perfect mechanical appliances, are but the 
prolongation of threads which conduct to 
other discoveries and other inventions; for 
the materials of commerce seem to accumu- 
late without any determinate limit, and the 
mechanical appliances to improve them may 
admit of perpetual refinement, as no measure 
of fortune or degree of skill is found to di- 
minish the necessities or requirements of 
life. 

The South, with her plenteous store of 
material will be able to meet these ever ex- 
tending, ever-refining necessities in all their 
varying character; and in this vast field of 
enterprise she will grandly demonstrate how 
“ Peace hath her victories.” 

Railroad building and railroad business, 
last year, was unprecedented in the South- 
ern States. About 1,500 miles of the road 
were put in operation, which 1s nearly 1,000 
more than were built during the preceding 
year. The gross earnings of Southern rail- 
roads last year reached $63 000,000. In 
1880 they amounted to $48,000,000, and in 
1879 to $43,000.600. [he net earnings in 
creased from $14,000,000 in 1879 to $18, 
000,000 in 1880, and more than $24,000,000 
in 1881.” 


The number of new roads building and 
projected show that in a few years every 
facility for transportation will be found in 
‘he South. As the roads are completed new 
to-vns spring into existence, and when the 
advantages of the soil and climate of the 
South ace fully appreciated immigra- 
tion will pour in with the same activity as 
now marks the Northwest. 

‘rhe South has lumber resources which 
for the present may be considered inex- 
haustible. Arkansas, for instance, is sup- 
posed to have 41,325,000,000 feet of pine; 
Alabama, 18,885,000,000 feet; Mississippi, 
17,200,000,000 feet ; Louisiana, 48,213,000,- 
000 feet; Georgia, 16,778,000,000 feet; 
Florida, 96,500,000 feet. The coal and iron 
resources of the South are very great, and 
have scarcely been touched. 

Add to this the great mineral wealth of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Northern Georgia 
and Alabama, particularly the coal and iron, 
to say nothing of the gold mines. Cotton 
factories are now paying establishments, and 
I venture to assert the day is no; far dis- 
tant when the bulk of the cotton mills of 
the United States will be found in the 
vicinity ot the cotton fields, where they will 
add wealth te the country, The more 


IMPORTED COTSWOLD BUCK “LORD BENSON 7TH.” 
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MATToRKS. Portuno Me 4a 





We publi.h to-day a correct likeness of a Cots- 
wo.d buck owned by @enl. C. P. Mattocks, pro- 
prietor of Riverside Farm, Portland, Me. This 
buck was sent to this country during the Centen 
nial for exhibition, by Russell Swanwick, Royal 
Agricultural farm, Cirencester, Eogland, and 
was in the first prize pen at the Centenni+l Exhi- 
bition, soon after which be was purchased by 


the same pen. These sheep are no‘ed for their 
long, lustrous wool, used principally in the manu- 
facture of worsteds and delaines, and reaching 
enormous weights, the large*t one ever imported 
in this country, being owned and used at River- 
side farm, reaching the enormons weight of 445 
pounds, when in show condition, when he took 
the sweepstakes of the great St. Luis fair in 
1872. The following extract from the in'roduc 

tory article to the first volume of the American 
Cotswold Record, written by Genl. Mattocks, 
may be of interest to our readers :— 





“ Whatever may be the intrinsic merits of the 
long wools, it mas* be confessed .hat, measurel 


Gen!. Mattocks, who parchased another one of 


Owned by Gen. C. P. Mattocks, Portland, Me, 


by the test of popularity, the Cotswolds are far] 
ahead; butin saying this I would not detract 
trom tbeircreasing popularity of the border Lei 
cesters which are making such headway in tue 
British Province, notably in New Brunswick, | 
where the Provineal Government has recen'ly | 
imported a fine lot of there sheep to be distribu. | 
ted through the Provinces ‘or the use of toe farm- 
ers. The popularity of the Cotswoldsis th» more 
valuable b cause they are undoubtedly the oldest 
breed among thfiong wools. It is claimed that 
the original Cotswold was greatly improved in 
symmetry, size and constitution, by the intro- 
duction many years ago of Leicester blood. 
| These sheep were orig nally bred upon a rance ef 
hills, in Gloucester, England, which afterwards 
took the name of Cotswold Hills, being so called 
trom the fact that in winter the sheep were! 
housed in low sheds or cotes. The exportation of | 
these sheep was carly probibiced, «xcept under 
the Royal license, and, al‘hough this restriction 
was atterwards removed, yet the eff-ct in pro | 
duc ng a fixed race of grest velue, was similar 
to the result in the breeding of Jersey cattle with 
ont the introduction af foreiga blood. 
The Cotswolds originally attracted attention | 





on account of their large yield ot wool of a v-ry | tops in some of the best specimens of shearling | ; 
Chey hare always been not d for| rams are so heavy as to adsola'ely obscure the | not wanted, but rather such as are entirely 


long staple 
their ability toen ture cold weather. So much | 
does this characteristic predominate, even at the 


present day, that no harsh treatment will tell 
upon their cons itution so rapidly as th» mistaken 
zea! of some breeders, expecially in this country, 
which confines them to close, ill-ventilated sheds 
or harns in winter. Th» origina! Cotswolds had 
coarse frames, coarse heads and coarse wool 
They were in fact, as far distant from the im- 
proved Cotswolds as were the old Herefords 
from the symmetrical types of that breed which 
we so o'ten see at the present day. Coleman 
claims that the Cotswol 1 are the largest breed of 
domesticated sheep inthe world. The shortness 
of space between the hip and flank detracts from 
the beauty of the Cotswold, and many of them 
are too light under the flanks; bat with this ex- 
ception, a well-bred Cotswold, with a small head, 
long, lustrous and carly wool, not too dry, buy 
with a tair amount of volk,a healthy, pinkish 
skin, prominent eve. and expanded nostril, with 


Written expressly for the M husetis Plough 


“ORNAMENTAL ARBORICULTURE.” 





BY €HARLDS M. HOVEY. 


Reply to John Robinson- 

In the general remarks which have been 
made upon Mr. Robinson’s essay, my only 
object has been to convey what I believed to 
be valuable information upon ornamental 
arboriculture, agreeing with the author in 
his general estimate of our native trees, but 
disagreeing with him in many of his state. 
ments in regard to particular foreign kinds. 
Statements which if correct, might lead to 
the neglect of some of the most desirable for 
ornamental purposes. 

It was therefore with much surprise that 
I read Mr. Robinson’s reply, in which he 
accuses me of “malicious misstatments 
and slurs.” I must admit that after his 
remark that the “founders of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society interested 
themselves chiefly in the cultivation of veg- 
etables, fruits and flowers, almost to the ex- 
clusion of ornamental trees,” 1 was tempted 
to refute in strong language such a libel on 
the lives and labors of the Hon. John 
Lowell, Gen. Wearborn, Thos. Lee, John 

Welles, and other pioneers in the cultivation 
of ornamental trees, and who did so much 
for the promotion of arboriculture, begin- 
ning with they present century; and the 
same, also, in regard to the statement that 
“our nurserymen should pay more attention 
to the subject, and produce a supply of trees 
better adapted to the climate and soil, &c.” 
In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the essay before the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, I stated that the promi- 
nent nurserymen had done all they could to 
introduce our native trees, but beyond three 





head high end sitting eas'!y upon the neck, is 
certainly as fine a picture of successiul and sys- 
temavic sheep breeding as one cin wish to see. 
The Leicester is comparatively free from wool 


| on the forehead, while in a Cotswold the iniml- 


table foretop is an index of purity as well as of 
the wool producing qualities. In tact the fore- 


eyes, and remin. one of the graceful foretop of 
a weil bred m rgan horse.” 





| manufactories of all kinds we can establish 
ithe better home market is given to the 
farmer for his products, and when the 
farmer and gardener can locate where snow 
and ice nor frozen ground will not interfere 
with field work, it looks to me as if such a 
place would prove a “bonanza.” 
and must always be, the early garden for 
the States to the north of it, and I am told 


hat some of the larga dealers in “garde 
Crwed-. 2. BTW 872k 


lame o--—- . 


| Bermuda and all along the Atluntic coast, 
by which arrangement they keep the advan- 
| tage of high prices of early garden products. 
Let any young man or even those of middle 
age come here and commence in gardening 
jon asmall scale at fiist with the view of 
enlaiging as circumstances will warrant, and 


| by close attention with a knowledge of the 
business, I believe a few years will guarantee, 


them a liberal income. A rai!road is pro- 


jected from this town via Tallahassee to) 


Thomasville, Georgia. We have every 
reason to believe work upon this will be 


pleted it will open a direct line of communi- 
cation both to Chicago and New York. It 
can be built within twelve months. With 
this road in operation I am confident James 
Island will offer the very best inducements 
for those desiring to invest in gardening, 
both for home and Northern markets. The 
railroad will ensourage the establishment of 
other industries, and being the terminus no 
inconsiderable town must naturally grow up 
here. If this road is a certainty, now is the 
time to secure locations, for as soon as work 
commences upon it lands very natura ly 
must rise in value. Our Legislature meets 
the first of January ; early in the session the 
company anticipate securing a grant of Jand 
to aid them in building the road. We have 
excellent reasons for believing the Legisla- 
ture will be quite liberal, as it will build up 
a Gulf port for Middle Florida and Southern 
Georgia, there being no other point having 
the advantages of Carrabelle, with its superb 
harbor on this part of the coast. , 

Several letters have been received from 
parties who have read my previous com- 
munications, asking the rate of wages here. 
I will say in reply that common laborers re- 
ceive one dollar per day and board them- 
selves. By the month we pay from $15 to 
$20 and board. Mechanics receive from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day, but prices for 
mechanics depend very much upon the 
quality of work they turn out. I have em- 
ployed some who were regular botches and 
dear at any price, but it is here as elsewhere, 
experts at any trade can command their own 
price, and when a carpenter lands here with 
his tool chest and a good “kit” of tools, we 
take it for granted that his services are to 
be of value to us. The tool chest is a good 
recommendation, but I would very much 
like to see one good man lapd who thor- 
oughly understands the cultivation of fruits 
and “garden sass.” I want one. 


Carrabelle, Franklin Co., Fla., 
Dec. 10, 1882. 


Che Horse. 


SN re rr rere 


COLD IRON. 

“An Experienced Horseman” in the 
Kentucky Live Stock Record, reminds those 
who have the handling of horses of the 
cruelty of which they may be carelessly 
guilty : 





“ Let any one who has the care of a horse 
these cold, frosty mornings, deliberately 
grasp in his hand-a piece of iron; indeed, 
let him touch it to the tip of his tongue, 
and then let him thrust the bit into the 
mouth of his horse if he has the heart to do 
it. The horse is an animal of nervous or. 
ganization. His mouth is formed of deli- 
cate glands and tissues. The temperature 
of the blood is the same as in the human 
being, and, as in man, the mouth is the 
warmest part of the body. Imagine, we 
repeat, the irritation that would be to the 
human, and, if not the same degree, still the 
suffering to the animal is very great. And 
itis not a momentary pain. Food is eaten 
with difficulty, and the irritation repeated 
day after rk causes loss of appetite and 
—— my & horse has become worth- 
less no catise but this. Before 
India rubber bits were to be had I myself 
used a bit covered with leather, and on no 
account would have dispensed with it in 
freesing weather,” 





Florida is, | 


commenced within two months. When com- | 


ioe partitions for dead air and screened from 


VENTILATING FARM BUILDINGS. 
| (From the paper by 3 George Austin Bowen cf 


Woodstock, Ci, a before ‘he Gonnecicut 
State Board of Agriculture ai Rockville, Dec. 15th.) | 


— | 
_ The oxygen of the air is as necessary to the 
| animal economy as any portion of its food. The 
carbonic acid gas, thrown off by the lungs of all 
animals, is necessary for the support of plant 
life, but will cause death to animals should it 
tise above acertain point. The anima! organi 
zation is also equally dependent upon the watery 
VRyor Ul” IS any ee Kw 6 rw. _ - - 
pounds of dry matter to 100 pounds of water. 
As Is als« true of the plant, if the air were por- 
fectly dry the skin would parch and shrivel, the 
thirst would become intense, the sir would ab- 
sorb the moisture as i: was breathed out of the} 
body, the anima! would soon breathe away the| 
fluids that fill out the tissues and become a| 
ghastly mummy. 

In the mamala iti estimated that there are| 
| abou: 20,000 air celis clustered aroun each ter- 
| minal branch of the lungs, presenting a surtace | 
of 160 square yards. The walls of these cells 
are closely packed with fine capillary vessels, 
through which all the bloot mast piss at short | 
intervals, and is thus exposed directly to the | 
air, which permeates every portion of the system | 
through the blood Hence the necessity of pure 
| air to all classes of animals. 


Why Ventilate! 

That there is need of an agitation upon this 
subject is evident to anyone who enters almost 
any stable in the country, especially in the| 
morning. And well-constructed ones are worse | 
in this respect than stables of a poorer class, for | 
they are more hermetically sealed, the obj-c 
being to make them warm. Little does the 
owner think that warmth at their expense of air 
is far more injurious then a cold air which sup- 
plies atu lamoant of oxygen for combustion. 
Bat it is not for the oxygen of pure sir alon 
that we ventilate our stables. The atmosphere is | 
at fodde'ing times filled witha fine impalpable | 
dust, composed «f the earth and grt of the 
fields, with tue poilen ot gross and flowers and 
also the spores and germs of mou ds that in 
damp seasons fodder is apt to be contaminated 
with, ali of which when breathed into the lungs | 
act as an irritant and consequentiy produce 
congestion and inflammation Some of the 
most fatal of our contagious diseases are due to 
the plant ng of low torms of life (germ-) within 
the animal system; they are termed bacteria and | 
are divided into distinct groups They are 
small microscopic bodies existing in innumer. 
ble numbers on all putreseent fluids, especially | 
in blood and urine and also in the blood of ani 
mals having certain diseases. These minut 
bouies are capable of selt-multiplication witbin | 
sv ry limited space of time, ani being so moer- 
vellously small and light are taken up by the} 
siightest currents and ming ed wih the a mos- 
phere. If the atmosphsre ix d:y and pure, they 
seon perish. In purear charged wth watery 
vapor, trom the animal resp ration th<y live ior 
a Jeneth of time undetermined, but in humid air 
charged with putrid animal matter they live and 
flourish. When existing in the air, these bac- | 
eria find their way into the flads of the body | 
through abrasions in the skin or mucus surface | 
or by being drawn into the lungs themse!ves 
All classes of animels may receive them. Un'ess 
the farmer is mighty carefa! about giving his 
cattle pure air, be may have much trouble trom 
this source. 

Now a man requires at least 500 cub'c feet of 
fresh air per hour In making an estimate for 
horses and cattle, three times as much is usually 
reckoned, bu: if we allow five times as much we 
shail bave far better results. A pig kep: in a 
clean place will require the same quantity as a 
naa. 

What Ventilation Consists of. 

Ventilation consists of two processes—the re- 
moval of foul air and the introduction of fresh. 
So far as farm baildings are concerned this art 
isin its infancy. The vitiated air and carbonic 
acid gas breathed out by anima's, is much lighter 
than common air, even at tie same ‘emp-rature, 
so that it rises above the zone of our r. sp ration. 
Now if we fashion suitable means of caress in 
the upper parts of our barns, we get lareely rid 
of theimpure air. Iie place must be supplicd 
with fresh air which must come from below. An 
opening in the roof is not enough, tor it is 
already occupied with astrong current of ou:- 
goiog air. li then we make suitable apertures 
near the floor and in the roof, our sim ‘8 accom- 
plished. This is the whole art of ventilation in 
the absiract; in detail itis very considerably 
wore. The admission of fresh air is a more 
different matter than the removal of the vit ated. 
The object is to admit it in abundance, but not 
in sac. a way asto create acold draft or to 
chill the animals. This is best eccomplished by 
binging the air ‘rom th exterior of the build- 
ing, at a level with the floor, ina broad box at 
least 10 inches square at the ends, and running the 
lenzth of the siable or a suitable distance into it. 
This box should have small openings at regular 
distances which wi!! divide the current of air; or 
there could be several of these boxes constructed 
ona smaller scale and paced in suitable posi 
tions. If manure is not stored in the bara cellar 
anditis kept free from all articles that would 
corrupt the air, the supply could be drawn from 
that locality ; for it is a few degrees warmer than 
the outside air. But the air of cellars is gener 
ally as much defil:d as that of the stables and as 
unfitted for respiration, indeed many cellars re- 
quire ventilation more than che structures above 
them. 

It is not well to ventilate one apartment into 
another—nothing is gained buta little additional 
space. The tainied air of a siabie turned into a 
hay loft will contaminate the fodder kept there- 
in. It becomes saturated with the deleterious 
particles thrown off from the animal bodies and 
their excrement, which soon putrifies and 
renders the whole unfit for food. ‘This is one of 
the principal objections against the ——er 
cattle arrangements in our common barns. Al! 
stock should be keptin an apartment by itself, 
which shoald be ventilated by flues connecting 
it with toe external air; these should have 
shutters or regulators to close them when neces- 
sary. Lowering windows from the top isan «x 
cellent way to ventilate if they are situated in 
the right place but they cannot be well arranged 
so as to admit fresh air, and are a little object- 
ionable. 

The ventilating of house cellars is also imper- 
atively necessary. They should have plenty of 


| 





| 


| 


Bat it would be better to have none to ventilate. 
A properly constructed building above ground 





the cold winds by close hedges, would be far 





| Celery 


windows toallow the airand light full play.|q 


less costly, more convenient in using, and far 
more healthful. In order to have a wholesome 
pure air for our buildings we must look some- 
w hat to their surroundings. 





The Poultry 
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MOULTING. 


Upon the requisite care of late moulting 


irds, iter, in the Country. Gentlenan 
birds the following advice: * Fowle that do 


not moult until late in the season are more 


| or less liable to contract diseases, especially 


roup. As fowls grow older, each year the 
period is more prolonged, and occurs later 
in the season. 


the feathers drop and the bird loses appetite 
and runs down. Just before this occurs is 
the time to build up by giving s'imulants 
and appetizers. As cold weather and damp, 
chilly nights come on, the fowls really suffer 
more in their spent condition than during 
the severity of winter, when the air is dry 
and the birds are full feathered. At this 
season fowis should have warm and strength- 
ening food. Warm mashes, savored with 


pepper, salt and considerable grease, give | 


tone to the failing appetite, and er.courage a 
steady growth. A plentiful supply of ani- 
mal food is also good. Iron in the drink is 
of service, but do not dose too much; only 
sufficient to even the failing appetite. Fre. 
quently a change of food wili bring about 
these results.’ 


DURATION OF THE GERMINATING 
POWER OF SEED. 


SEED YEARS, 
Artichoke, good tor..5 
Asparacus 

Bass 

Basil... @ cecccccoce 6 
Beans—garcen..... +6 
Beans—French. «: : 
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PARSNIPS. 


— 
[American Gardener. ] 


One of the greatest pleasures the propri- 
etor ofa garden has is the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has at his command an 
abundant and varied supply of vegetables at 
all seasons of the year. In the summer he 
has an extensive list to choose from, but in 
the winter and early spring months his 
choice is confined toa |:mited number ot 
varieties, and on this account these crops 
should be of the very first quality. To ob- 
tain this desired object it is absolutely nec- 
essary to give the crops, during their season 
of growth, every essential attention. 

The parsnip is one of the most desirable 
as well as most wholesome, of winter and 
apring vegetables, and should be cultivated 
in all gardens, however small. It flourishes 
best, and produces the largest, longest and 
smoothest roots when grown quickly, in a 
very rich, deep soil, for, if fresh manure is 
given, the roots will become forked ; or, if 
the seeds are sown in a shallow or poor soil, 
the roots will be of small size, tough, forked, 
and almost worthless. 

The best and easiest method of obtaining 
a satisfactory crop is to prepare the ground 
thoroughly the previous season. This should 
be done by plowins or :digging the ground 
very deep, and at the same time working in 
an abundance of decomposed stable manure 
in which a quantity of bone-dust has been 
mixed. Jf at all possible, let the ground be 
thrown upin ridges throughout the winter, 
and as soon as the ground isin working 
condition in the spring, a good sprinkling 
of guano should be given, the ground neati 
leveled, and the seed sown in drills from 
eighteen inches to two feet apart. The seed 
should be covered to the depth of three- 
quarters of an inch, and as soon as the young 
plants are from three to four inches in height 
they should be thinned out to a distance of 
six or eight inches apart. All the care and 
attention they require after this is to be we!l 
cultivated and kept free from weeds at all 
times. 

The roots are perfectly hardy, and are 
very much improved by leaving them in 
the ground during the winter, care being 
taken to bring enough in the cellar, to last 
during the gold weather. The roots require 
to be covered with sand when placed in the 
ceilar, thus preventing them fiom becoming 

ry. One ounce of seed will sow about one 
hundred and fifty teet of row,and as the 
seed is thin and scale-like, it will not retain 


When the period of moult- | 
ing arrives the bodies sre greatly reduced, | 


or four of the well known kinds, there was 
no demand, and their cultivation was mostly 
neglected. For ornamental purposes, trees 
| that grow naturally in abundance imme- 
| diately around a suburban residence, were 


| different, if of equal growth and hardness, 
thus adding variety as well as beauty to 
every plantation. 


Arboriculture and ornamental arboricul- 
| ture are somewhat different things ; the latter 
| is supposed to refer to the pictoral or peculiar 
| characteristics of the various trees selected 
| for ornamental purposes. To accomplish 
this recourse must be had io the varieties 


be grown in our climate. For all economical 
planting in New England our native trees, 
with few exceptions, are recommended as 
the best, though it will be desirable to add 
variety to collections of native trees by the 
introduction of exotic species, and the ques- 
tion arises, “where are we to look for such 
additions?” Many attempts have been mace, 
he states, and much money wasted in the 
struggle to acclimate in the East the trees 
of the Pacific coast, and always with the 
same result—a total failure. 


TRUTH ABOUT “ SORGHUM.” 


Ridiculous Attacks on the Commis 
siover of Agriculture. 


Facts which Disprove the 
sentations. 


Misrepre- 


[Boston Herald Correspondent. | 


Wasurnoton, D.C., Dee 21, 1882.—Attenticn 
has been drawn here to the rath r extraordinary 
attacks on the commissioner of agr culture, 
relative to the question of extracting sugar trom 
sorghum, which have app-ared in several New 
England papers. These atacks sre eviden'ly 
stimulated by personal teeling agaiast the com- 
missioner, the occasion of which I bave t:ken 
some pains to inquire about. A particularly un- 
fuir and one-sided version of the compliints 
which have been made against Commis loner 
Loring, appeared in the Providence Press of 
D-c. 14. In this article it was all: ged that the 
commissoner had endeavored to privent a 
proper iuves igation int» the question of sorghum 
sugar out of a feeling of hostility to bis pr.de- 
cessor and to the chemist of the department; 
that he has suppressed a report of the National 
Academy of Sciences tor the purpose of destroy- 
ing the effect of that report when it was pub- 
lished, and of destroying, if poss bie, the benefit 
it was calculated to render to the sugar indus- 
try; hat he had diverted the funds appropriated 
for conducting sugar experiments from their 
proper channe! by using them to compensate 
manufacturers for services performed for the de- 
partment; that he bad placed persons on the 
service rolls of the department and paid them, 
when no service has been rendered to the de- 
partment. These charges have, on investiga- 
tlon, brought out 


Some Interesting Facts 
relating to the management of the sorghum in- 
vestigations by Commissioner Loring of the 
agricul'ural depurtment. The mater has at- 
tracted but litle att ntion and is of but /ittle 
general interest here, but the operat rs of those 
who are at‘acking the commission r are cusious 
and surprising. It will be remembered tha: the 
administration of Dr Lo ing’s predecessor was 
made ridiculous in the public estimaiun by i's 
ex ravagant and absurd prom:ses with re gard to 


| the possibie produc ion ot sugar from cornstalks 


and sorghum, and the growing ot tea tor 
national c nsumption. Whsn Dr. Loring as- 
sumed the duties of his office he tound it under 
this cloud, and he endeavored at onee to induce 
the chemist of the department, Mr. Co'lier, to 
conduct his investigations into the production of 
sugar as an investigator and not as an aivocate; 
and he endeavored to carry on all experiments 
referred to him fairly ani candidly. Th» labor- 
atory was supplied with ample material« * 
analysis, and the sorgoum cro 





and subvari-ties whic’. ns -* been introduced 
through the care andt:> ~ of 
vators abroad, for a great Bun&soor 
and necessarily include foreign trec 

timber or only atreet planting, our 
trees so well known, will always h 
they ever have had, the preferend , reject 
those of other climes because they are not 
“ natural selections and the survival of the 
fittest forms for the position they are to 
occupy in our climate, would be to lose 
some of the most beautiful of pictoral trees, 
and deprive us of some of the most charm- 
ing landscape effects. 

Mr. Robinson says that “I commence 
with great threats of disagreement but final- 
ly wind up by agréeing with him perfectly.” 
Certainly I know of no reason why I should 
disagree with him when he is correct. My 
| object was to show that his judgment was 
| premature, and that the various trees of 
| foreign origin, which have been planted in 
greater or less abundance around our subur- 
ban homes, and which he denounced as short 
lived and unreliable, were as well adapted 
to our climate, and as safe to plant as our 
native species. 

In regard to Mr. Robinson's note, with 
no reply, I need only state that I did re- 
ceive a request for copies of my papets, but 
neglecting an immediate answer, I wrote 
him that 1 did not have the copies on hand, 
but would request tte Ploughman to send 
them. ‘To this I received another note, say- 
ing that he regretted he had not received it 
earlier. I supposed he read about all that 
was written upon arboriculture. 

It is certainly news to me that I had 
“charge of the information vouchsafed to 
the members of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Scciety upon this subject.” I have 
ever been ready to contribute what informa- 
tion I may possess upon any subject under 





discussion, but never claimed any exclusive 
charge of such knowledge. As regards my 
objecting to have my ground encroached 
upon by younger men with new ideas, it 
will perhaps be recollected, as I stated, that 
not only the Hon. John Lowell as long ago 
as 1818, and myself in 1835, and for the 
succeeding thirty years, went over pre, 
cisely the same ground respecting the value 
and importance of our native trees and 
shrubs, that Mr. Robinson seems to claim as 
new. 


But I will not follow Mr. Robinsor | 
vindictive reply to a fair critic’ 
essay read and published for 
benefit of arboriculturists. 

Continuing the subject Mr. | n 


hickories, the elms, the birches, the sassafras, 
the tupelo (Nyssa malziflora) a tree not half 
appreciated, with its glorious summer 
foliage and brilliant autumn tints, the 
Hammamelis Virginica, the elders, haw- 
thornes, and a long list of trees and shrubs, 
every one of which I can commend with Mr. 
Robinson, and also agree with him that 
American trees are, fer many purposes, 
generally superior to foreign trees. But 
there are some of the latter which, for cer- 
tain situations, possess advantages over any 
of their American relatives. The European 
Larch 1s, the author admits, a better timber 
tree than our native species. The English 
Elm he commends as withstanding the 
drought and smoke better than the common 
American Elim. There is no doubt of its 
being a longlived and fine tree; but not 
adapted for street planting, on account of 
the horizontal growth of its stout branches. 
It is essentially a park tree, and, as we can 
see by the old specimens on the Beacon 
street mall, would make a grand appearance 
with abundance of room to extend its 
branches. In such selections it is a noble 
tree, and the retention of the deep verdure 
of its leaves adds to the value of this foreign 
elm. The Ailanthus, a native of the 
northern provinces of China, a region from 
which we are led to expect most excellent 
additions to our list of ornamental and use- 
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mui was a femertoyic fiitecs, at 
raised O98 lind renieu sor thas pir 
ivated ander the direction ot Le 
manefaciure of sagariua 
’» lier’s speclil care was 
aiso a failure. Tuere facts bave been stated re- 
peatedly in public reports by Dr. Loring, and 
have never been denied. It was during these 
operations that the promises of Le Duc and 
Collier, that sorghum sugar could be made as 
well 18 cone sugar, saving to the country $100,- 
000,000 annually, and th it, as appears in the ag- 
ricu tural report of 1880, the “ac ually obtuined 
avilable sugar per acre” from corn stalks is, 
with one variety at least, 1521 pounds per acre, 
leaving the crop of corn in the bands of the cul- 
tivator, were rccklessiv made. It evidently be- 
came apparent to Collier at this time that his 
own reputation as a chemist was so badly dam- 
aged by these results and statements hat some 
indorsement of bimselt was necessary. However 
this may be, he requested the cummission-r to 
refer his work t» the National Academy of 
Sciences, a request which was at onc granted 
Voluminous manuscrip's were placed in bis 
hands by Collier, and on Jan 30, 1882, were laid 
before the arademy and referred to a committee 
appointed tor the purpose of considering then, 
of which Prof. B. Silliman, whose exploits in in- 
vestigating and r-comm- nding certain industrial 
Operations ar. stil pain'ully remembered. The 
report of this committee was submited to Dr. 
L ring in Muy following. On examination it 
was found to contain irre'evant matter, and to 
assu ne 'o direct the business of the department 
On Statem nts of facts known to be wholly an- 
founded. The matter was lait, by Dr. Loring, 
before Prof.O. C Marsh, the acting president of 
the acacemy, and Prof. N. weomb, the secr: tary, 
who, after caretul examination and conference 
wi'h s me of the most distinguished members of 
the academy 
Withdrew the Report, 


as Prof. Newcomb says in his letter of with- 
drawal, “for such action as the academy may 
deem necessary.” Meanwhile, one member of 
the committee asked permission ot the commis- 
sioner to examine the report, as be wished to 
ascertain the nature of the document to which 
his name was appended. It was deemed best by 
the president ot the academy that this r quest 
shou'd not be granted, inasmuch as the qucstion 
of withdrawal was under ec nsideration. The 
report was withdrawn on Julv 21, notice 
which was given to Senator W ndom, to whose 
order, calling fur the reporr, the Press refers as 
having been ienored by Dr. Loring, and to Sena- 
tor Mi ler of New York as a reply to one ot his 
constituents who had called on him for a copy. 
The report was returned on Nov. 15 revived ma- 
terially ; the irrelevant matter stricken out; the 
attempt to direct the business of the dep irtment 
expunge’; the extravagant claims for Mr. Col- 
lier as superior to all the chemis s, who bad for 
years analyzed the sugar producing qualities, 
of sorguum, modified. An abstract of tve re 
port was at once turnished to the press Doring 
this delay certain ailies of Le Duc, Co!’ ts 
Silliman clamored for the report, evin while 
they had been informed of its withdrawe 
endeavored to impress upon the publi 
idea that the commissioner was © m 
and * meanly ” witho'ding it, a 
department not ! 
cious.” And it isi 
Press b last 
our’ tl its : 
ait Dr g was informed by the 
£ the report Was @n- 
rol; and no 
most 40.6 
ciguct ven the 

i. tee, Sit » sent forth 
iispateh ealing its con- 

so elabor ietter to a gentie- 

ans, &'ating in his official ca- 

clusions he asserted the academy 

And ic is wholly antrue that, as 

ss says in publishing the abstract of the 

Dr. Loring “ bowed to a necessity, for 

yas aware ot the fact that the national acad- 

emy would insist on the publication.” He was 

made aware of no such thiag, but he was made 

aware that the academy would protect him 

against every attempt to abuse the confidence he 

bad reposed in it when he submit ed the work of 
bs department to its scientific inve-tigation. 

N ris it ue that Dr. Loring hus thrown ob- 
stacies in the way of further inves ications by 
Collier in the laboratory of the department. 
Finding that the manufacture of sugar on the 
depaitment grounds was 


A Disgracefual Failure, 

he did call on the successful man facturers 
in the country to conduci their operations under 
his direction dnring the season of 1882, and he 
proposed to remunerate them for their services 
in this work. He appoin ed an agent to supervise 
it, and adopted a policy which has not only given 
him a vast fund of information of a practical 
character, but is in exact accordance witb the 
course pursucd in 1881 and 1882 with the beet 
suger manutacturers, whose indusires cannot 
be pursued under the immediate supervision of 
the department. It is a significant fact that the 
attention of the comptroller of the treasury was 
called to this proposition of the commissioner 
before any account bad been rendered of ser- 
vices pertormed, or approved and submitted to 
his decision. The author of this attempt t de- 
prive the manufacturers of the compensation 
they have so richly earned is well known here in 
Washington. They were employed by Dr. 
Loring to advance, and not to obstruct, the work 
of ascertaining the best methods of converting 
sorghum into sugar. 

Nor is there one word of truth ju the statement 
of the Press that, “ while Loring has been mak- 
ing such liberal promises to individuals, he bas 
retused to provide the most important and inex- 

nsive facilities necessery to continue Dr. Col- 
fier’s valuable experiments.” He did not “ last 
spring refuse te a'iow any portion of the experi- 
mental farm to be set apar: for the cultivation of 
sorghum ‘or experimental purposes,” but be ex- 

resely directed Mr. Saunders, the dis:inguished 

orticulturist of the department, whom the Press 
designates as “the bard-beaded Scotch superin- 
tendent,” to provide a sy Lh na Lae eg a 
to protect the crop aga a estruction ine 
dens to the erection of a new building on the 





